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heart, rose under one overmastering impulse, and with one
voice swore fiercely "by the Law and the Prophets that now
at length, once and for ever, it should Le settled who was
master in Jerusalem.

Euphrates, and the Nile, -with Bahylon and Hekatompylos. Herodotus
was equally a traveller, the most inquiring and exploring, an archceologist
that described minutely the antiquities of all the civilised races on
every radius protended from the centre of Greece, the earliest of
geographers, and a delightful historian: towards the improvement of
which last function he enjoyed the unparalleled advantage of coming
with his sickle into the whole harvest of human records, whilst yet
untouched, except in its Biblical sections. This great man, of whom
I have elsewhere said that his picturesque vivacity and his shifting
scenery entitle him to the name of the Grecian Froissart, amongst
other regions visited Lower Egypt, saw with bodily eyes the Nile and
the Pyramids, and the mighty city of Memphis ; of which last, in our
day, eticcm periere ruince (even the ruins are ruined). The main
Egyptian monuments he saw, and reported upon them circumstantially
as a privileged visitor, enjoying probably the hospitality and friendly
explanations of the priestly order. Consequently, being then so near
to Judaea, naturally this question arises, Did he visit Jerusalem ? The
impression was for a long tune that he did not. But that was a trifle;
the difficulties of access, or dangers from robbers on the land route, or
innumerable accidents of disappointment to a stranger having no com-
mercial objects to determine his route, might easily account for this
apparent neglect. But another apparent neglect is less to be accounted
for : to a hasty reader he does not seem to mention Jerusalem, or any
part of Judsea. How is that ?

Let us pause and consider for a moment at what period it was that
Herodotus must have visited Egypt; perhaps that may help us to a
solution of the difficulty. His own central year, or year in which you
might say that he flourished, was probably about 444 before Christ.
Now, if Herodotus had happened to travel some 100 years earlier,
Judsea would have been lying half-desolate, the Temple of Solomon a
heap of ruins, and Jerusalem dismantled of her towers and battlements ;
little, in fact, to be seen of life but the gentle restorations of nature,

" Softening and concealing,
And busy with a hand of healing" ;

but, for the monuments of human art and labour, all would be crumb-
ling dilapidations, scoria, and bleaching bones, with endless heaps of
dust and ashes. For at that time the remnant of the Hebrew race,
the two tribes that had survived the captivity of the ten, were them-
selves captive on the Euphrates and elsewhere. But at present a
happier generation had arisen. The fflite of the Jews had been suffered
to return and re-occupy their solitary homesteads. A second Temple
had risen. And the glorious service of daily adorations, however
shorn of its pomps, was again in the morning and in the evening